CHAPTER VI
POWER

Some eight years ago I ventured to prophesy, in my
Life of George Canning, that to Sir Austen Chamberlain,
as to Castlereagh, ' 'posterity may well be more kind
than his contemporaries/' and such now appears likely
to be the case. The long list of those responsible for
the conduct of British foreign policy contains many
brilliant names, and there has been a great diversity
of type. Some Prime Ministers have taken a "leap in
the dark", and appointed men with little experience
of office but of great promise, such as St. John and
Canning; others have preferred performance, if in a
different sphere, and to this Castlereagh and Mr,
Chamberlain owed their appointment. There can be
no doubt which of his predecessors the latter admired
the most, namely Castlereagh. His opinion of Canning
has already been quoted, and although there is evi-
dence that he modified it to some extent before the end
of his life, the Irishman was never a favourite of his.
On the other hand, as has been mentioned above,
when the Locarno Treaty was to be signed, he insisted
that a portrait of Castlereagh should hang on the wall
of the room in which the ceremony was to take place.
Times were indeed changed since the day when
Mr. Chamberlain's Radical ancestors and their friends
had snorted at the very name of that statesman.

It was always the custom of Mr. Baldwin to allow
his ministers a free hand, and a Foreign Secretary in
his Cabinet was particularly favoured in this respect,
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